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and that the erasures were hers or had been made
under her direction.

The steps which the Empress had taken to prevent
her letters falling into her son's hands (in which case
he would certainly have destroyed them), proved to
have  been necessary.    She  died  at  Cronberg five
months later, and instantly the Emperor ordered that
the house should be searched for her papers, while
a guard surrounded the place to see that nothing was
smuggled out. He had taken similar precautions after
his father's death, searching through Friedrichskron
for the papers which, as Grown Prince, he had taken
with him to England at the time of the Queen's
Jubilee.     Sir Frederick went with the King to the
Empress's funeral, and at the Emperor's request applied
to the Keeper of the Archives at Windsor to know if
these papers were there.   As they were in his private
possession the search among the archives was as vain
as the search at Cronberg had been, and, in view of
the injunction laid on him by the Empress that they
must not fall into William's hands, there can be no
question that he was right not to disclose that he
held them.   Twenty-seven years later he published a
substantial selection  of the letters  that had  been
entrusted to him in such strange and dramatic cir-
cumstances.   Legally it may be argued that the right
of publication belonged to the Emperor, but there
can be no doubt that, short of definite instructions,
Sir Frederick carried out the Empress's wishes.   She
had  repeatedly stated that she  meant to  do her
husband justice by producing a book, founded on
her letters which, whether published in her lifetime
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